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What’s Wrong With This Picture? 


UY a school paper and support your 
school. Show your school spirit.” 

There’s a lot to that publicity, espe- 
cially since “showing school spirit” is just 
about what a good many subscribers are 
doing. Too many are getting too little for 
their To prideful parents, and 


sometimes to the adviser, any school publi- 


money. 


cation is an achievement of rare merit. 
But what about the students who produce 
the paper and those who buy it? 

In general, the student who elects to 
serve on the school publication is above 
average and his assignments are often an 
affront to his intelligence. Then, too, he 
may be placed in an embarrassing position 
by being permitted to turn out an inferior 


For 


the adviser or another editor to do the 


job because of lack of instruction. 


work for him is downright cheating. 


HE adviser who takes over a publica- 
tion without any training and who 
stays professionally ignorant is falling pretty 
short. One of the purposes of school paper 
training is to train—in the ethics and tech- 
niques of good journalism. If an adviser 
can’t count a headline or assist in making 
a schedule, let him or her get a journalism 
A couple of hours of reading will 
If the admin- 
istration wants a publication, let it provide 
suitable textual material for the production 
group. 
A knowledge or journalistic writing and 


text. 
yield a lot of information. 


its attendant problems does not presuppose 
that every budding student aspires to jour- 
nalism as a lifelong career, but it does ac- 
quaint him with those practices which re- 
putable papers endorse. 

“But there Why not? 
Most school systems now provide some time 


. . ” 
is no time. 


for the paper in the regular program; 
where the schedule is too rigid to admit this 
practice, then resignation to inevitability is 
the way out, and outside time must be 
sacrificed. If students have outside employ- 
ment or too heavy social commitments, they 
just can’t carry a full paper assignment. 
It’s a tedious, gruelling job and its chief 
reward is the consciousness of work well 
done according to the best dictates of one’s 
conscience. 

Optimistically, the adviser assigns a bit 
of reading on the freedom of the press. 
What’s the follow-up? “The principal won’t 
approve. The faculty won’t like it.” Where 
is the delicate touch that points out a need 


The author of this article has not 
been an adviser for the past few years, 
but has retained constant touch with 
the school publication situation. Seeing 
the field from the “outside” but with 
the intimate knowledge of years as an 
adviser, the writer has felt free to 
point out some conditions that seem to 
be in need of correction. Reader re- 
actions are invited by the acting editor. 


without making the fault seem like a major 
crime? Where is the constructive editorial 
that does not preach?, the factual news 
story that does not bludgeon? 


A LMOST invariably the gossip column 
comes up—or goes down. Professional 
publications of good character won’t stoop 
to it, but in the interests of “the demo- 
cratic spirit”, the column goes merrily on. 
If that’s all students want—and this writer 
doesn’t believe that—, then suspend the pa- 
per or make it a frank gossip sheet. Part 
of the publication’s job is to challenge think- 
ing. There are problems enough gnawing 
at students today. Let them work out a 
list of commandments for parents and a 
similar one for students; then leave the 


paper on the dining room table. It may 
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lead to something worthwhile. 

Why don’t staffs do some word study 
and not fight shy of every non-monosyllable 
word? They needn’t make their “little 
fishes sound like whales”, but they ought 
to be able to use words like truculent with- 


The 


seven-to-twelve-year age of the reading pub. 


out blushing in self-embarrassment. 


lic is going to stay right there if every pub. 
lication kowtows to it. 

From their own statements, one gathers 
that publications purport to “provide a rec- 
What events? An 
unknowing and unimaginative reader would 


ord of events.” Fine. 
gather that assemblies, clubs, and public 
speakers constitute the bulk of the school 
program. Isn’t there any classroom news? 
“But they don’t want classroom stuff.” Oh, 


Only the other day Columbia’s halls 


were jammed with people wanting to hear 


no? 


a scholarly report on mesotrons. Certainly, 
everyone in school doesn’t take chemistry 
or physics or business practice. What goes 
on? 


7 O return to the social scene on the 
front pages, count the number of 
“successful’s”, “entertaining’s”, and “inter- 
esting’s”. Granted this booming delight is 
psychologically good; but, there are those 
hardened skeptics who would like the evi- 
dence that evoked those encomiums. It’s 
just lovely that the speaker was interesting 
and everyone hopes he will come again. 
What about the poor souls who sat po- 
litely in the back, missing every word? 
There’s no editorial hinting the need for 
a public address system. 

In fact, what editorials are there? There 
are fine encyclopediac histories of Colum- 
bus, the origin of Christmas customs, and 
what not. What about the local school his- 
tory and community history? Research is 
no mean part of a writer’s job, but it gets 
precious little attention from staff writers. 
What they do, they copy verbatim, instead 
of employing it to bring out an original 
idea. Most editorials are too long, anyhow. 


One 


might assume that there are no features 


And features are often too short. 


except columns and interviews—and why 
celebrities are so long-suffering about some 
of those interviews is a question. Profes- 
sional publications pay for “boners”, many 
straight from the classroom. Yet their very 


source goes untapped by too many report- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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An Unusual Publication 
In an Unusual School 


By ELLA SENGENBERGER 


Director of Publications 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


N old red brick officer’s residence, 
A built in the 1870’s, its broad front 

staircase and circular back stairs with 
their walnut balustrades, its deep-set win- 
dows, walnut woodwork, elaborately orna- 
mented cornices in the downstairs rooms, 
and white marble mantels, all reminiscent 
of Civil War days, is the home of the Ar- 
senal Cannon. 

Known today as the West Residence, it 
is one of twelve buildings which comprise 
the Arsenal Technical Schools. Seven of 
these structures were built between 1865 and 


1890 when the seventy-six-acre wooded 


New Shops Building in background 


campus was a government arsenal. 

All of the old buildings, remodeled for 
school purposes, retain their original names: 
Arsenal, Barracks, Barn, Artillery Building, 
Guard House, Powder Magazine, and West 
Residence. 

Three of the five new buildings—Milo 
H. Stuart Memorial Hall, Treadwell Hall, 
and the Shops Building—are as large as 
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ordinary high schools for it takes many 
classrooms to accommodate 5,000 to 6,000 
pupils. The gymnasium, which seats 5,000, 
is used as the school auditorium. 

This beautiful campus has a_ five-acre 
Forest Reserve and Wild Flowers Garden, 
a stadium that seats 8,000, a baseball dia- 
mond, tennis courts, ROTC drill field, and 


agricultural gardens, besides acres of wood- 


ed areas around the student quadrangle 


where boys and girls may enjoy the out- 

of-doors during the spring and fall. 
Offices of the Arsenal Cannon and other 

student publications occupy the entire sec- 
ond floor of the West Residence, with 
storerooms on the third floor. Fortunate 
indeed is the staff to have a magazine 
staff room, business office, library, re- 
ception room, and a large city room 
which was formerly two bedrooms. The 
little sports room boasts a marble wash 
bowl with a hand-painted border of water 
lilies! 

Each editor has his own desk, as do 
business staff members, for the offices 
are well equipped, even though most 
of the furniture is old. 

S for the Technical 

Schools, it includes twenty voca- 
tional schools and the Technical High 
School. This year, the Servicemen’s School 
with an enrollment of more than 200 vet- 
erans and a faculty of nine, has been ad- 
ded. These veterans may choose their own 


Arsenal 


method of completing requirements for a 
high school diploma: they may attend regu- 
lar classes, attend some classes and receive 
individual instruction in other studies, or 
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Journal of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association 


Plaza in center of student quadrangle. Treadwell 
Hall in background 


have individual tutoring entirely, progress- 
ing at their own rate of speed. 

At least 1500 boys and girls are two- 
year vocational pupils. After receiving their 
vocational certificates, some continue with 
their high school course and are graduated, 
but many enter the trades. On the other 
hand the percentage of graduates who en- 
ter college is higher than that of the av- 
erage school. 


This is an unusual school, its publica- 
tions offices are different, so is its news- 
paper, the Arsenal Cannon, which is really 
a three-in-one publication—a combination 
newspaper, magazine, and yearbook. 

The tabloid size eight-page weekly issues, 
printed on enamel stock, have features of 
both a newspaper and a magazine; while 
the 100-page thirty-first number, known as 
the June magazine, is really a condensed 
yearbook. 


EEKLY the 


magazines have always been kept the 


issues and semester 
same page size. When the weekly numbers 
were increased to nine and one-fourth by 
twelve and one-fourth inches in size so as 
to have three columns, so were the maga- 
zines. In recent years the two semester 
magazines have been combined into one 
large year-end publication. 

When the thirty newspaper editions and 
the June magazine are bound together, they 
make as complete a history of the school 


Binders of 
dark green leatherette with a design of the 


year as anyone could desire. 


Arsenal tower and a cannon in dull gold 
relief, which hold the thirty-one numbers, 


One 





are sold for seventy-five cents. 

Tech pupils like the convenient size of 
Folded once, it will 
fit into a textbook. Again, it is easy to 


the Arsenal Cannon. 


read when standing in the lunch line, walk- 
ing across the campus during the lunch 
period, or riding in a crowded streetcar. 

Once Milo H. Stuart, Tech’s founder 
and first principal, remarked, “I like to be 
proud of our school paper when I see it 
with other magazines on a library table.” 
And so, the Cannon is always printed on 
enamel stock. 


ECHITES seem to respect their school 
paper because of its appearance. They 
always take their copies home and they 
usually save them. Rarely is one found 
tossed carelessly aside on the campus or in 
a classroom. Subscribers are continually 
calling for back numbers; sometimes they 
ask for all fifteen copies at the close of 
the semester in order to have a clean file. 
The subscription price of two dollars a 
year includes the thirty weekly issues and 
the June magazine. However, if a pupil 
fails to take advantage of this offer, he 
must pay five cents a copy for regular 
numbers and two dollars for the magazine. 
The staff orders at least 500 extra copies 
of the magazine to be sold at the time of 


distribution. 


Although the magazine is the thirty-first 
number of the Arsenal Cannon and should 
rightfully be called by that name, the past 
four years the editors have used names to 
fit their themes; for example, “The Story 
of Techtown”, “Into Tomorrow”, and ‘44 


Steps.” 


< his Arsenal Cannon staff is comprised 


of the weekly, June magazine, and 


business staffs, all working together. 

Since 1920 when it became a weekly, 
two staffs have been appointed to edit the 
paper on alternate weeks. This plan gives 
more pupils an opportunity to develop in- 
itiative and leadership qualities. It also 
stimulates friendly competition. 

June magazine editors are chosen from 
the weekly staff of the previous year. The 
same sports editors serve both the weekly 
and magazine staffs, as does the business 
staff. 


All members of the editorial staffs are 
recommended pupils who have successfully 
completed a one-semester course in jour- 
nalism. Staff work is an extra-curricular 
activity on a curricular basis with credit 


consideration at graduation, but seldom does 


Two 


a member ask for a credit, even though he 
has been on staff for two years. In order 
to remain on staff, pupils must be doing 
satisfactory work. On their report cards 
they receive an X for satisfactory work or 
a D, if they have failed to meet the mini- 
mum requirements. 

All members meet during the third pe- 
riod, each day, working just as the staff on 


Editors and the 


a city newspaper does. 


Stuart Hall Tower 


business manager also meet during the 
fourth period. If, because of a conflict in 
his program, a pupil cannot meet at this 
time, he is assigned to another period. The 
offices are open at all times to the staff; 
the director of publications spends all of 
her time here. 

Although staff members work after school 
hours, a school regulation requires that 
everyone must leave the campus by five 
o'clock. That means that all work must 
be done during the school day. 


ee campaigns are some- 
what of a problem because of the size 
of the student body, the number of build- 
ings, and the fact that pupils attend school 
only during their scheduled class periods. 
Seniors usually have early programs while 
freshmen are likely to have afternoon hours. 
The only time the entire student body is 
at school is during the fifteen-minute roll 
call period at 11:15, each morning. 

A special assembly to introduce the cam- 
paign is not considered practical, becauce 
it takes a large force of custodians to spread 
the canvas on the gym floor and to set up 
and remove the folding seats. Having 
stunts on the campus during the four lunch 
periods is a thing of the past. 

During the first week of school in the 


fall a Cannon subscription salesman is either 
elected or appointed in each of the 150 
sponsor rooms. During the campaign these 
agents meet as a group only twice with the 
faculty business adviser to receive instruc- 
tions and to learn of the progress of the 
campaign. The one thing that evidently 
spurs them on is the desire to receive one 
of the beautiful Cannon agent’s pins, given 
to high-point salesmen at the close of the 


drive. 


7 is against the policy of the school to 
carry advertising in any of its publica- 
tions. Thus, the Arsenal Cannon has to 
be financed almost entirely by its subscrip- 
tions. The only other financial help it re- 
ceives is from the senior class, athletic de- 
partment, and clubs who pay for their cuts 
in the June magazine. 

Because the school print shop prints the 
weekly issues and all office blanks for just 
a little more than the cost of the paper 
stock, and because there are so many sub- 
scribers, the subscription price can be kept 
at two dollars, although the magazine is 
printed in a commercial plant. 

Mr. Stuart always felt that the price of 
the Arsenal Cannon should be kept within 
the reach of any pupil who wishes to sub- 
scribe. That is one reason for the year- 
end magazine instead of a yearbook. 


ECAUSE of the size of the school, a 

yearbook would inave to be very large 
to include all the features usually called 
for in the traditional annual. The price 
of such a book that did not carry adver- 
tising would be prohibitive to most of the 
students. 

A yearbook is supposed to include the 
pictures of all pupils enrolled. This would 
be an almost impossible task at Tech be- 
cause of the work involved. It is a prob- 
lem to get a designated group together when 
pupils are on the campus during their 
class program and when they go from build- 
ing to building for their classes. 

Only the seniors are organized and have 
their own sponsor rooms. The rest of the 
school is divided alphabetically into 144 
sponsor rooms, the roll call period being 
fifteen minutes in length. It would re- 
quire fifty pages, at least, to run the pic- 
tures with proper identifications. 

A yearbook usually has a list of each 
senior’s activities or an appropriate com- 


To fol- 


ment with the individual picture. 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Newspaper in Stone 


By ELIZABETH L. SHEFFIELD 


N the history of journalism few have 
gone back farther than the early days 
of our own United States. Few have 
realized that there are existing today more 
ancient means of dispensing information 
than even the methods used in the days of 
settlement and colonization. 

Hundreds of years before Columbus 
thought of sailing west to discover the east, 
there existed in the western hemisphere peo- 
ple of culture and advanced civilization. 
These people are known today as Mayas. 
They cleared and planted the land, mostly 
with corn as that was their staff of life. 
Being agriculturists, their civilization re- 
volved around that. 

About 1000 B.C. they developed a cal- 
They 
made astronomical observations of the Sun, 
Moon, and Venus which enabled them to 


endar remarkable for its accuracy. 


know their seasons better, and to judge 
planting time more accurately. Earliest rec- 
ords of their developing the calendar and 
the attending difficulties are lost because 
these may have been recorded on perish- 
able materials or have not yet been discov- 
ered. 


a the northern part of Guatemala, the 

Maya people began to carve stone rec- 
ords. They did not exploit their heroes nor 
their activities; rather their records are of 
anniversaries. Periods of five, ten, and 
twenty years were chronological eras when 
Maya monuments were dedicated. In the 
earliest days the celebrations were at irregu- 
lar intervals; later they became periodic. 

On sandstone monoliths, called stelas, 
There 
are two types of notations; the dots and 
dashes, and the human-like heads. Syl- 
vanus G. Morley, the noted Maya expert, 
calls them the “Roman” and “Arabic” nu- 
merals of the Maya. The Mayas start 
with zero and not one. Their system is the 
vigesimal instead of the decimal. 


are found hieroglyphic numbers. 


Hieroglyphics are carved on other sand- 
stone objects besides stelas. The sacrificial 
stones are covered with dates around the 
sides; the walls of courts and various build- 


ings, even steps, are also decorated with 
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Adviser, Kozminski Ace 
Kozminski School, Chicago, Ill. 





Very modestly, Mrs. Sheffield does 
not state in her article that she has 
made numerous trips to the Maya 
country, the scene of the informative 
story she tells herewith. She has made 
a very thorough study of the Mayan 


civilization. 





many Maya numbers as well as with war- 
riors and animals and various gods. 

The hieroglyphic writing of the Mayas 
is known as ideagraphic and represents one 
of the earliest phases of graphic systems. 
The records are of phases of the moon, 
sun, and stars (especially Venus); their re- 
ligion; and chronological events. 


Elizabeth Sheffield, drinking from native gourd 
by typical Maya arch, Chichen Itza, Yucatan 





HE Maya calendar is the first Ameri- 

can calendar .and the most accurate 
of all time. There is no “Rosetta Stone” 
to decipher the information along with the 
dates. 
among the first written (or shall we say 
carved) newspapers. They are headed and 
dated, then follow with the news of that 
particular Cycle which marks a break in 


their calendar. 


These records in stone seem to be 


The break came when days were granted 
for anniversary celebrations. Their calendar 
was for 365 days, not allowing for the ex- 
tra quarter day which accumulated after 
a few years and these extra days were used 
for dedicating a stela. 

Today these regions containing ruins of 
Maya cities are scattered over Guatemala, 
British Honduras, and that section of Mex- 
ico known as Yucatan. The oldest section 
seems to be northern Guatemala around 
Peten, where these earliest inhabitants de- 
veloped corn, perhaps their calendar, and 
laid the foundation for their remarkable 
civilization. 

In Quirigua along the Motagua river in 
Guatemala, and across the border in Copan, 
Honduras, are found the stelas which use 
the whole figure as well as the dots and 
dashes and human-like faces. These two 
famous ruins have been only partially re- 
stored yet hold a wealth of interest for the 
archeologist. 

Other spots having centers of Maya 
ruins but are not easily reached are Tikal 
in Guatemala, Piedras Negras on the Mex- 
ico-Guatemala border, in the Toledo sec- 
tion of British Honduras, out of Campeche, 
in Yucatan, and on the island of Cozumel 
off the east coast of Mexico. 


ODAY the descendants of the Mayas 
on the peninsula of Yucatan are 
calm pleasant people, the women wearing 
Here they 
live in the warmth of the almost desert 


the huipil as a native dress. 


land of the once most thriving settlement 
of the Mayas. Chichen Itza and Uxmal 
are today the show places of the once seats 


of their civilization. These sections have 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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CSPA IS READY 


From far and near. large delegations and small, young and old, 
have made their registrations for the first post-war Convention of 
CSPA. First registration came from Tucson, Arizona; weeks ago 
came an inquiry about provision for a delegation of thirty-five from 
northeastern Ohio; a school about sixty miles away plans to send 
a similar group. Some will arrive by plane; others by train; some 
by subway—but they will all be on hand for what promises to 
be one of the largest gatherings in the history of the Association. 

To accommodate the delegates, the Association plans to use the 
full extent of the facilities placed at its disposal by Columbia Uni- 
versity. Previous issues of the Review have given details of Con- 
vention plans, as has the Convention Announcement with its ac- 
companying registration forms. 

Late registrants can obtain their badges and luncheon tickets 
in the lobby of McMillin Theatre, 116th Street and Broadway, 
on the opening day of Convention, Thursday, 1:30 p. m., March 
21. 


Ot es 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
HAS DINNER 


With the resumption of more normal life, school press associa- 
tions are again making greater use of regional and state press meet- 
ings. As in past years the Association has sent invitations to rep- 
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resentatives of these associations to attend a dinner at the Men’s 
Faculty Club, Friday, March 22, at 6 p. m. It is requested that 
those who have been invited make their reply in good time, so that 
appropriate arrangements may be made. This dinner always af- 
fords opportunity for association leaders to exchange views on their 
plans and activities for the present school year. 


ADVISERS HAVE LUNCH, 
ELECT 


One of the most delightful functions of the Convention is the 
luncheon for advisers, Friday noon at the Men’s Faculty Club. 
This year, following the luncheon, the group will remain in the 
same room for the annual meeting of the Advisers’ Association, 
which will take place while the students are having their round 
table meetings. It is believed this plan will make it possible for 
more advisers to attend their own meeting, cne of the few op- 
portunities they have during Convention to get together as a group. 
As this is the year for election of officers, it is desirable that as 
many advisers as possible arrange to attend. Details will be an- 
nounced at Thursday afternoon and Friday morning general ses- 


sions in McMillin. 


NO YEARBOOK PROGRAM 


NOW 


In accordance with the wishes of the delegates at the Year- 
book Conference last October, there will be no formal program for 
yearbooks at Convention this year. Instead, the time of the an- 
nual fall meeting will be advanced, so that the conference will 
come before schools have begun to make final plans for their 
books. Members are reminded that the Yearbook Contest entries 


are due July 1, with announcement of awards in early fall. 


PRINTED CONVENTION 
REPORT? 


Last year when the 1945 Convention was cancelled, CSPA pre- 


pared a Convention by Mail book of 100 pages, containing about 
These 


covered all phases of school publication work and met with con- 


twenty-five of the speeches that would have been given. 


siderable favor. 

Although the April Review contains a summary of Convention 
activities, it cannot, of course, give the same detail that is possible 
in a book of 100 pages. If there is enough demand for such a 
publication, the Association will be glad to undertake the prepara- 
tion of such a book which would contain much of the best Con- 


vention materials. 
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News Features in the Junior High Newspaper 


By MARTINA F. OETTING 





HOSE little items which, according 
to CSPA score sheet, lie “midway 
between the news story and the lit- 
erary story,” and which editors of city 
dailies know their readers never pass by, 
are often lacking in the junior high school 
press, where they could be most appre- 
ciated. 

Some junior high newspapers keep strict- 
ly to the straight-news-five-W’s-no-comment 
form. Others go to the other extreme and 
are really magazines with a newspaper for- 
mat. But few temper their serious news 
with the fun and human appeal of the fea- 
ture story. Though feature stories are few 
and far between in junior high newspapers, 
surely no junior high lacks feature mate- 
rial. Unusual hobbies, classroom boners, co- 
incidences,—every school has them. 

If the character of the news feature is 
once explained to the staff, members will 
begin to turn in material, either in written 
form or “just an idea somebody could make 
into a feature.” Lack of timeliness, that 
news-destroying element, is no enemy of this 
form of writing; many features are just as 
funny or just as interesting weeks after the 
event they chronicle has happened. It does 
not matter whether the story of John’s part- 
time job of raising carrier pigeons appears 
tomorrow or next week; the series on the 
history of the school site can be written 
now for use next spring. Only two things 
the feature must have—It must appeal to 
some emotion or interest in the reader, and 
it must include some of the colorful details 
so often necessarily killed in the news story. 


ow is a partial list of the feature 

ideas recently used in The Spotlight, 
Wilkinsburg (Pennsylvania) Junior High 
School. 

Earn As They Learn—a series on stu- 
dents who work after school, interviews with 
those who have unusual jobs. 

Seein’ Stars—a popular series of sports 
interviews with team members. 

Books in the library that have been made 
into movies. 

Account of a play rehearsal with emphasis 
on the imaginary properties used. 
Behind the scenes at the operetta. 
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Adviser, The Spotlight 
Wilkinsburg (Pa.) Junior High School 


A dog that strayed into school. 
A boy’s pet rooster. 
Class-election day. 
In the bus after the football game. 
Of all types of features, the featurette 
(as defined in Reddick’s Journalism and 
the School Paper) is best suited to junior 
high writers. Its brevity, humor, and defi- 
nite form make it very popular. Any trivial 
or funny incident makes good featurette 
material. Taken entirely at random, below 
are some featurettes. 

kok Kk OK 
“COMING EVENTS 
CAST SHADOWS” 


“If there’s any misfortune, it will come 
down on me.” These were the words of 
Don Fair, 9, 307, as he read the part of 
Bartley Fallon in a play by Lady Gregory. 

Don would not have said these words so 
jauntily in his first-period English class on 
Tuesday, November 27, if he had known 
that in his third period study he was to 
fall and break his leg. 

xk ok Ok 


SCORES RUN 


One of the most unusual players that 
Graham Field has ever seen took part in 
Senior High’s football game Saturday, Sep- 
tember 15. 

Near the half, all attention was riveted 
on the small, brown-clad figure who started 
his 100-yard run near the grandstand. 
Heading for the fields, he cleverly avoided 
a line of tacklers (in the form of several 
boys, all eager to catch him), ran the 
length of the field, past the score box, and 
then started for the gate, still followed by 
the “tacklers.” His successful run was com- 
pleted as he sped through a hole in the 


gate. 
Wonderful what one small brown rabbit 
can do! 
x ok x 
SCORES HIT 


Wilkinsburg Junior High’s patrol has a 
new recruit in the form of a black and 
orange cat named E. J. 

Alex Stratgoes, 9, 105, found the mas- 
cot in the alley at Center Street, Thurs- 
day, October 2. When it was first found 









Mr. Ernest J. Bishop, 106, kept it in his 
desk drawer, but it doesn’t have a real 
home. 

E. J.’s first dinner with the patrol con- 
sisted of a doughnut, milk, and meat taken 
from someone’s lunch. 

He wasn’t to be left out of any of the 
school activities. Dressed in blue and gold, 
E. J. was taken to cheer the team on Sat- 
urday, October 5. 

However E. J. was deserted by the pa- 
trol on Tuesday, October 9. 

x ok x 
HOWL! 
DOG HELPS BUGLER 


Strange sounds filled the halls of Junior 
High Friday, January 4. The cause was 
a very sociable dog called Brownie. While 
walking through the halls Brownie heard 
Bob Swisshelm, 8, 216, starting the morn- 
ing bugle call, and much to everybody’s sur- 
prise, he started to accompany Bob with 
After this serenade he 
proceeded to watch the boys raise the flag. 
Brownie did not leave until Mr. Karl Boh- 


ren, principal, came down to see what all 


howls and yowls. 


the noise was for. 

Brownie has visited the school many 
times before, but has never before accom- 
panied the bugler. 

* ok * 
BURNS! 
MISHAP IN SCIENCE 
MODEL EXPLODES 

Battle-scarred room 204 had another mis- 
hap Wednesday, January 23, the seventh 
period. Mr. Harold Grim, 204, was dem- 
onstrating a home-made fire extinguisher. 
Accidentally he put too large a charge of 
sulphuric acid in the model; and as he 
started to work it, the bottom blew off and 
flew through space across the room. The 
soda water and sulphuric acid splattered 
all over Mr. Grim’s desk and two others. 

Quickly Mr. Grim sprinkled baking soda 
over the places where the fluid had landed, 
to counteract the acid. 

This is not the first time this experiment 


Mr. Grim has a 


has ended in a disaster. 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Poetry of the Month... 


The “Best of the Month” poetry was se- 
lected by the staff of the York High 
Weekly, William Penn High School, York, 
Pa. 


POETRY FOR WINTER 
The soft snow is drifting, 
Flurring lighty 
Against the wall of night. 
The trees are decked 
With bright sparkling snow. 
I see a vivid picture 
Against the molten sky . . . 
Like dancing fairies 
The snow flakes trip and fly 
Over hill and dale 
Where they can always hide. 

The Triangle 
Clearfield High School 
Clearfield, Pa. 


ror? 
JEWELS 


God’s jewels are spilled from the heavens 

A handful of stones on velvet. 

Sapphiric water, brilliantly shining 

"Neath a setting of goid . . . the sun 

Forests, the emeralds in this rare and prec- 
ious piece of jewelry 

Combined with the diamonds of purity 

Form an exclusive pattern 

Designed by God’s own artistic hand. 


The Spectator 
Central High School 
Trenton, N. J. 


+e 
MY WISDOM TOOTH 


Mouth all red and throat so sore, 
Jaw real swelled and furthermore, 
Cannot drink and cannot eat, 
Must refuse a sundae treat— 
Thus I pay the price for youth 
With a painful wisdom tooth. 
Maybe I'll spring a surprise, 
Become virtuous and wise. 
Instead of my stupid gaze 
All the world I will amaze 
With a brain so large and bright, 
All will marvel at my sight. 
One thing has me worried tho’— 
What I'll do and where I’ll go 
When I’m old and thro’ with youth 
And have lost my wisdom tooth. 
The Tower 
Princeton High School 
Princeton, N. J. 


IT’S NOT SO BAD 


English, literature, and grammar to you may 
seem a bore, 
But some day in your future year, you'll 
wish you knew more. 
When your English teacher says name a 
noun 
I'll wager you never make a sound. 
Verbs, adjectives, and nouns get you all 
mixed up. 
But really you can’t be an angel or a saint, 
But we also know you can say isn’t instead 
of ain’t. 
So, come on gang! “get on the ball,” 
You'll see that English “isn’t so bad after 
all.” 
The Sentinel 
Fort Hill High School 
Cumberland, Maryland 


, 2 
THIEF 


Frost steals in like a thief in the night, 
You never see it come, 
You never see it go. 
It hides beneath a cloak of white, 
And then moves on. 
What is this power? 
Do you know? 
The Jackson Journal 


Stonewall Jackson High School 
Charleston, West Virginia 


a ae 


NATURE 


Nature is a world of beauty and of 


love. 
Nature is the earth, things, and the 
Heavens up above; 
Nature is the animals, the insects, birds 
and trees. 
Nature is the grass and sands, the fishes 
in the seas; 
Nature is the habits of everything they 
do— 
Nature is "bout everything including even 
you. 
The Commerce Mercury 
High School of Commerce 


Worcester, Mass. 


Be sure to attend Twenty-second Annual 
Convention y 4 4 March 21, 22, 23. 


INTER-HIGH SCHOOL COUNCIL 
KEY TO FRIENDLY RELATIONS 


The necessity for an inter-high school 
council in the city-wide school system can 
be paralleled to the necessity for a United 
Nations Organization in the world. The 
local group was formed to promote better 
student relations between high schools and 
the national organization, better relation- 


ships between countries. 


The analogy also is apparent in proposed 
activities for the two groups. 

It has been suggested that inter-school 
visits be arranged to further better pupil 
relationships. Likewise, through the UNO, 
scholars, students and leaders, by studying 
and visiting in other countries, can create 
a better understanding among nations. It 
is also important that pupils realize their 
part as citizens in a city-wide school system 
as well as responsibilities to their own 
schools. In a similar manner, people must 
come to realize that they are citizens of 
the world, not merely of individual coun- 
tries. 

Before successful compromises can be 
reached in world affairs, differences, dis- 
putes and problems must first be settled in 
the schools and homes. 


The Booster 
Manual Training High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


ALCATRAZ OR H.T.HSS. 


Is H.T.HS. a prison or a place you like 
to go? Do you consider it a hall, a dark 
dingy place not fit for people to stay in six 


hours? You are all nuts, brother. 

Of course complaining is half the fun 
Most able-grables call it 
“the rock, Alcatraz”, a brain factory and 
the like. 
as guards, educated straw bosses, and of 
Mr. Taylor, the warden. When they grad- 


uate they are getting pardoned or reprieved. 


of going here. 


They also speak of the teachers 


A vacation is a short parole. They say 
they are on parole from “the rock.” “Grip- 
ing” is half the fun. If you had or have 
a job and couldn’t gripe about something, 
you would quit and, brother, so would we. 

It’s not so bad, in fact, it is really fun 
if you put life into it. Try it and see. 
Don’t be a “sad sack.” Really live while 


learning. 


The Purple Clarion 
Harrisburg Township High School 
Harrisburg, Illinois 
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N this age where acceleration, in edu- 
cation like every other thing, seems to 
be the keynote, slides for use in news- 
writing classes may provide another means 
of shifting classroom learning into high. 
Now that the second half of the school 
year has been ushered in, it is time for 
each news adviser to take inventory and to 
which 


will stand some revision to make the course 


see what was done last semester 
more effective this semester. There’s no 
need to dust off those 1946 resolutions and 
pigeon-hole them until summer, when there 
may be more time, or to wait until 1947 
arrives. Right now is the time to vitalize 
instruction, when memories of last semester 
are still fresh. Inexpensive slides, which 
definitely will not supplant but supplement 
other visual aids, may be the vitalizing- 


vitamin your classes need. 


Possibly, you are one of those masterful 
journalism instructors who have been mak- 
ing use of slides for years. If so, then the 
orchids go to you right now! For those 
persons who are new at the game of turning 
out school reporters, this article may offer 
a few suggestions for a more successful— 
and certainly a more interesting—semes- 
ter. You will have fun making the slides; 
your students will enjoy using them. 


es a teacher may wish to know 
how expensive a so-called “slide li- 
brary” may be. For less than five dollars, 
a person can build up a whole semester’s 
set of slides. When an individual learns 
that these slides may be used semester after 
semester—yes, year after year, too—the or- 
iginal outlay is greatly minimized. 
Essential supplies are as follows: 
Typewriter—Since every up and coming 
school newspaper staff possesses at least one 
typewriter, that piece of equipment will cost 
the teacher nothing to use. Only typed 
copy should be used on the slides. Hand- 
written slides, like handwritten copy, raise 
countless questions from the outset. 


Cover Glass—One dozen of thin cover 
glass for lantern slides (usually 8.3 x 10.2. 
cm.) will suffice. If the 


instructor has 
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Slides May Shift Learning Into High 


By GENEVA E. FOSS 


Adviser, The Havermale News 
Havermale Junior High School 
Spokane, Washington 





Adviser to one of the consistently 
outstanding junior high school news- 
papers in the entire country, Miss Foss 
seems to have solved the problem of 
how to teach beginners the funda- 
mentals of good journalistic procedures. 

As she says, “You will have fun 
making the slides; your students will 
enjoy using them.” 





plenty of money to invest, then he may 
prefer to buy more than the one dozen 
which is a minimum. Any supply house 
which carries movie and photographic equip- 
ment probably can provide you with all the 
cover glass you will need. 

Binding Tape—This usually comes in 
black. 


slides, you will find lantern slide binding 


Wherever you bought the glass 


strips which are easily applied according 
While book mend- 


ing tape, which is satisfactory but not so 


to directions on the box. 


durable, may be used, you will find the 
regular tape better. 

Only those slides which for some reason 
or other you choose to consider “perma- 
nent” need to be bound on all four sides, 
with the cellophane mat between the two 
glasses. The “temporary” slides will con- 
sist of two glasses also; instead of being 
bound together on all four sides, a hinged 
effect on one side only will permit the 
insertion of and removal of the cellophane 
mat. You may prefer, however, to cover 
the edges—while the two glasses are opened 
like a book—to prevent wear and tear on 
those fingers or nails of yours. One box of 
twelve glasses will make six hinged slides 
that may be sufficient to carry on an entire 
The next day, 
the mats may be replaced with others for 
If the slides are bound to- 
gether on all sides, then an interchange of 


lecture or class discussion. 
another lesson. 


mats cannot be made. 
Cellophane—A teacher may buy cello- 
phane ready cut, or he may buy cellophane 


Be sure to attend Twenty-second Annual 
Convention y 4 4g March 21, 22, 23. 


—such as that used in wrapping packages— 
by the roll and cut it into the required size. 
Both yellow and white are good, but yel- 
low is preferable since it makes a contrast 
with the surface on which it is projected. 
Mats, cut by a manufacturer, come in the 
correct size and are mounted with carbon 
paper “fore and aft.” As soon as the copy 
is typed, the carbon may be discarded. There 
is no guess work as to where the copy is 
to be placed; the space is carefully indi- 
With home- 


cut mats, unless the material is held very 


cated by the manufacturer. 


firmly, lop-sided mats may be the result. 
Further, the typist will have to watch his 
spacing carefully as he will have no guide 
by which to go. 

Box—A wooden “tray”, made for filing 
3x5-inch cards, will hold about two dozen 
glass slides bound “permanently” or almost 
one hundred mats without the glass covers. 
Besides the weight of the glass slides, there 
is the element of breakage. In the begin- 
ning, the author thought that every slide 
should be bound. Almost daily use of the 
slides has been convincing that the hinged 
set-up is by far the more convenient. 

Probably collecting dust in the supply 
room of your school are boxes of the type 
you wish. Maybe your librarian has an 
extra “charging tray” that she isn’t using, 
and she will be glad to give it to you. If 
you cannot find an idle one around your 
building, some one in manual training will 
make one for you—or you can buy one 
wherever office supplies are sold. A card- 
board box might suffice, but it doesn’t offer 
the protection provided by a wooden tray 
or box. 

Envelopes—Plain envelopes are the kind 
you will want. If they are too wide for 
your tray, the paper cutter will soon trim 
them to the desired width. On the top 
of each envelope write the topic of the 
mat (or slide, if you still prefer the cov- 
ered mats) encased in the envelope. Then, 
word for word and punctuation mark for 
punctuation mark, type the complete con- 


tents of the mat. At first, just the topic 


(Continued on Page 14) 





Editorials . . . Choice of the Month 


The Editorials of the Month were chosen 
by the staff of Tulsa School Life, Tulsa 
High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


THE ATOMIC AGE CREATES 
NEW PROBLEMS... 


America is today well on the way toward 
losing the peace for which our boys so 
greatly sacrificed to gain. Our occupation 
The 


American soldier is now hated throughout 


of Germany is failing completely. 


Europe, and our men are staging demon- 
strations and complaining about the demo- 
bilization system which is now being used. 


The real reason that America is now, as 
after the last war, “first in war and last in 
peace is and has been that we, as a na- 
tion,” cannot shake off our inward isolation 
and that we have no firm convictions about 
peace. Never since the founding of this 
republic has it formulated a distinct and 
definite foreign policy. We merely state 
that it is our desire to be left alone and 
not involve in any foreign entanglements. 
We continue to live in an idealistic dream- 
world. 


We are physically the world’s strongest 
nation yet if we were to take an honest 
look at ourselves instead of blaming other 
nations for the problems of other nations, 
it would be difficult to keep our own self- 
respect. 

Now in the atomic age our military power 
has actually been weakened by the large 
percentage of urbanization in the U. S. 
With atomic bombs and V-2 rockets com- 
bined, entire communities could be obliter- 
ated in a single attack. 

Proof of this fact can be obtained by 
scanning the pages of any newspaper. State- 


ments made by atomic scientists or anything 
concerning the atom bomb is placed on the 
inside pages because the American public 
is tired of listening to that “atomic bomb 
The public would rather talk 


racing, movies, or a recent bathing beauty 


nonsense.” 


contest than read about a problem which 
affects their very existence. Therefore, not 
only are we inclined to be isolationistic in 
our thinking but also escapist and afraid 
to consider the facts because we are afraid 
they may worry us. 

Therefore if we art not going to bring 
about another terrible conflict which will 
employ the atomic bomb and spread dis- 


ease with biological warfare, we must change 


Eigbe 


our present way of thinking. Instead of 
worrying about ourselves and our own con- 
ditions we must develop an interest in the 
problems of other countries and work with 
them to insure our own security. It is truly 


time to “wake up America.” 
Purple and Gray 
Burlington High School and 
Junior College 
Burlington, lowa 


ve 


MULTIPLY BY 828 


One ice-cream stick tossed on our campus 
doesn’t seem so bad, but just think of what 
that campus would look like if we’d mul- 
tiply that one stick my 828!! 


Yes, there are 828 students enrolled in 
JCHS. Sometimes the little things we do 
don’t seem important one way or the other, 
but if 828 people did that same thing, it 
would make quite a difference both ways, 
wouldn’t it? 

Think of yourself and your bubble gum. 
Noisy, isn’t it? Think of the commotion 
if that were multiplied by 828! (Take it 
from those who know, it’s almost that 
bad!!) 

And irresponsibility!!: Don’t we kids ever 
take anything on our own shoulders? It’s 
that “Let George do it” attitude that is too 
prevalent here in our school. Everyone con- 
cerned would be slightly provoked if there 
were 828 missing textbooks during a recita- 
tion period; or, when it comes time for a 
written lesson, if each of us turned to our 
neighbor for a loan of a sheet of paper or 
a mere pencil. We wouldn’t accomplish 
much, would we? 


Has anybody noticed the rush to get into 
Would JCHS re- 


main standing if all 828 of us tried to 


the building at noon? 


crowd in the door at the same time instead 
of only 800? Sometimes it’s a miracle that 
there’s anything left besides a big hole in 
the wall! 

But, on the other hand, wouldn’t it be 
grand if we could all have neatly combed 
hair, clean fingernails and be in all-around 
clean people each day? Think of one per- 
son like that—now multiply by 828. Isn’t 
it wonderful what a simple operation of 
arithmetic can do? 


No, everything isn’t bad around here. 


€ 


There are some pretty solid citizens in “ye 


Take Suzie Stu- 
She studies and gets 


little red school house.” 
dent for example. 
her lessons, in fact has a good scholastic 
record. She takes part in various school 
activities, and yet she can be seen down- 
town having her fun dancing or sipping a 


coke many an evening. 


And wouldn’t it be a pleasant world to 
live in if we all had the quiet, industrious 
yet easy-going character of Sammp Sportso? 
Sam is outstanding in bis class work as well 
as in basketball and football. 
Sammy are only “stars picked at random”, 
so let’s multiply that by 828! 


Suzie and 


It can be 
done! 


These are only a few things, good and 
bad, prevalent in our school. Come on, 
kids; let’s do something about each and 
every one of them! Let’s make our solid 


citizens total 828! 

Blue Jay 

Junction City High School 

Junction City, Kansas 

eo FF 
WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE 
America sprang from the seed of liberty 

planted in a new soil. It was a young 
shoot, stretching its roots downward, yearn- 
ing with uplifted arms to the free sky, 
grappling for a hold against the world of 
forest monarchs. Graftings from many na- 
tions poured new sap into the young veins, 
and it grew stronger. 


The sapling untwined itself from the un- 
Fed by 


new rains, the trunk shot upward and the 


willing limbs of the mother tree. 


roots dug deeper into the earth, claiming 
its place in the world. The wild and tired 
things—the refugees—sought shelter in the 
shade and strengthening boughs. 

Thus it grew—building, towering, shed- 
ding old leaves, budding anew. It branched 
such men as Lincoln, Franklin, Washing- 
ton, who were stoutworthy limbs. Threat- 
ened by fires, borers, storms, it struggled 
against its enemies, conquering them, rising 
scarred but not weary, as mighty a tree 
as the world had ever seen. 

But I see—and maybe you see him too— 
a woodsman standing at the base of the 
tree, with his ax poised to fall. America, 
with its great years of growth, symbolism 
and genius, cannot die of decay or old age. 
It stands more in danger of being felled 
by the ax of prejudice, dissension, greed, 
fear, want, and distrust. 


A caution—that woodsman with his 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Tips for “Pepping Up” the Editorials 


O the readers of your publication 
turn eagerly to the editorial column 
and read with en- 
thusiasm? Or do they seem to see a sign 
which reads, “Detour! Dry reading ahead!” 
whenever they accidentally turn toward this 
much neglected part of the school news- 
paper? 


the contents 


Unfortunately. the latter situation 


seems to exist in more cases than the 


former. 

Must editorials be neglected? Must they 
comprise the “Wall Flower” section of the 
school newspaper? The writer of this ar- 
ticle is convinced they need not be. He is 
certain that editorials can be written in an 
attractive style and about topics which will 
interest the average reader of high school 
age. 

Before getting around to suggestions for 
“pepping up” the editorials to make them 
more readable, let us examine some of the 
reasons why they are now considered “dry” 


and uninteresting. 


HE chief objection is based upon the 

fact that many of the editorials are 
too “preachy”—too scolding. Pupils do not 
like to be told by another pupil, via the 
medium of the editoria!, that they are lack- 
ing in school spirit because they don’t at- 
tend basketball games or school plays or 
some other pet activity of the editorial 
writer—or that they are lacking in good 
citizenship if they should fail to bend over 
every time they see a scrap of paper on 
the floor or ground and pick it up. They 
do not like to be told via the editorial that 
they may be heading for a life of crime 
because they fail to “Keep off the Grass” 
or that they may become charter members 
of the “Moronic Institute” if they fail to 


win scholastic honor roll rating. 


Another reason responsible for the “de- 
hydration” of the editorials is the fact that 
they are seldom written in the real language 
of the pupil. Some editorials read as though 
they might be faculty inspired rather than 
the outgrowth of a desire on the part of a 
number of pupils to achieve some end. 
Other editorials seem to reflect a desire upon 
the part of the young writer to win ap- 


proval of faculty members as the major 
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goal rather than to gain pupil approval and 
cooperation. 

There is a great deal of real school spirit, 
real good citizenship, and proper sense of 
values in the average student body. What 
the pupil editorial writer needs to learn is 
how to get pupil cooperation in putting 
these valuable traits to work to achieve the 
desirable goal or goals sought. 

A third reason for the unfortunate lack 
of interest in the average school paper edi- 
torial column is the limitation of topics by 
the school authorities. If pupil journalists 
could vent their sentiments through the 
medium of the editorial concerning this, 
that, or the other school situation, condi- 
tions, or rulings, there would probably be 
many “red hot” editorials which might be 
read by the students even before turning 
to the sports page. Such “letting down of 
the bars” would, of course, be a very un- 
wise procedure, both from the best inter- 
ests of the students and of the school. 
While professional newspapers seem to en- 
joy this privilege, their writers are more ma- 
ture and are “held in check” through the 
threat of damage suits based upon libel 
laws. 


URNING now to the constructive side 
of “pepping up” the editorials, there 
are a number of artifices which the school 
journalists can, and in practically every case 
may, use. Instead of scolding those who 
have failed to measure up, the editorial 
writer should try praising those persons or 
schools that have done worthwhile deeds. 
In any school a wide-awake journalist 
can find both individuals and organizations 
that have served and honored their school 
by carrying out some worthwhile project 
or by achieving some outstanding accomp- 
lishment. Paying tribute to these achieve- 
ments and their doers will do a lot toward 
impelling the readers to turn to the editorial 
column rather than away from it—and not 
the least of the inducements will be the 
possibility that the reader may find him- 
self or herself mentioned therein. 
The student journalist should not be 
It is 
safe to use them when praise cather than 


afraid to use names in editorials. 


criticism is the guiding principle. 
This praise philosophy will do much more 


toward creating school spirit and pride in 
one’s school than the “preachy” editorial 
will ever achieve. 


Use of an informal, lively style will do 
much to “moisten” the editorial column. Ac- 
cording to the nature of the theme, the use 
of humor will not be amiss. The writer 
read and 
acted upon must make the editorial inviting 
and interesting. 


who wants his editorials to be 


_ another type of editorial calls 
for the predominance of dignity as 
the pervading element, the writer must take 
pains to see that the dignity is conveyed 
in words that the average reader can un- 
derstand. Too many editorials are not read 
—or if perchance read are not understood— 
because the writer in attempting to convey 
the dignity the theme demands has written 
over the heads of the readers. 

A final suggestion to increase the number 
of editorial fans in a school is the practice 
of getting pupil reaction to this or that 
style editorial. If there is much opposition 
to a certain type of editorial, the journalist 
who seeks to write the type that will find 
favor must find out why. This latter pro- 
cedure may prove a bit painful at times, 
but if persisted in will eventually prove 


profitable. 


News Features 
(Continued from Page 5) 


scar on his left hand from a previous year. 


*k * x 


12/3/45 


Not every day, is there a date like Mon- 
day, December 3, 1945. 
famous person was born on that day. 


It isn’t that any 
No 
treaties were signed then. It’s not that it 
comes on a Monday or that it is eleven 
days after Thanksgiving or that it is twenty- 
two days until Christmas. 

Anyone who would write Monday, De- 
cember 3, 1945, in figures would see that, 
for once in a long time, the date reads: 
one, two, three, four, five. 


Be sure to attend Twenty-second Annual 
Convention 4 4 4 March 21, 22, 23. 
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Features of the Month. . . 


The Features of the Month were selected 
by the office staff of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


Did you know that one of the students 
in our midst lived in the Philippine Islands 
for nine years? Margie Shoemaker, that 
new, dark-haired, sophomore girl, lived there 
from the time she was two until she was 
eleven, and she would like very much in- 
deed to go back. Her little brother was 
born there. 

When asked about the people there, Mar- 
gie said they were very friendly and nice. 
The higher class of the Filipinos are very 
well educated. They would like their lib- 
eration from the United States, although 
they think the people here are O.K. The 
Filipinos where Margie lived would all get 
together and shout and wave burning p ne 
boughs to stress the fact that they wanted 
their liberation. 

School started for Margie at 7:30, and 
let out at noon because it was too hot to 
There 
lunch hour, and about eight periods a day. 


study in the afternoon. was no 
To get to school on time, Margie had to 
crawl out of bed at 5:30, so of course she 
went to bed about eight o’clock every night. 

There is supposed to be a rainy season 
in the islands of about three months out 
of every year, but the queer thing about 
it was that it rained almost every day so 
they never knew when the rainy season 
started or when it ended. 

Mrs. Shoemaker, Margie, and her little 
brother came to the United States when the 
Navy men sent their wives out from Pearl 
Harbor. 


intendent and remained on the island. When 


Mr. Shoemaker was mine super- 


the Japs came in and took over, he was in- 
terned in Santo Tomas for a while, then 
the remainder of the three years he spent 
in the internment camp in Los Banos. He 
was the boss of the brothers of Fertig 
whom you will remember reading about in 
the story “Guerilla Wife.” When Mr. 
Shoemaker was in the internment camp, he 
was questioned for three days about him. 
On February 23, 1945, Mr. Shoemaker was 
liberated and he came immediately to the 
United States. 

Before they came here, the Shoemakers 
lived in Colorado, where Mr. Shoemaker 


was mine superintendent. At the present 


Ten 


time he is taking Mr. Jensen’s place at the 
Triumph Mine. 

Marge likes our school, but hopes that 
someday she may be able to return to the 
islands, where she lived for the greater part 
of her life. 

Hi-Lights 
Hailey, Idaho 


Tv 
TWENTY-FIVE MALES 
ATTRACTED BY COOKING: 


“Cooking,” says Mr. Webster sagely, “is 
to prepare food by boiling, baking or roast- 
ing.” Oh, Mr. Webster, there’s more to 
it than that! Visit the cooking classes of 
PAHS and find out! 

About 25 members of the masculine clan 
don aprons two periods a week at present, 
along with the rest of the 600 students en- 
Nutri- 


tion is required by all senior girls for six 


rolled for cooking and nutrition. 


weeks, but cooking is an elective, which 
may be taken either as a major or minor 
subject. While the giris’ reasons for taking 
cooking are obvious (ahem) the boys’ mo- 
tives make sense, too. Several male fugi- 
tives from the PAHS cooking classes be- 
came chefs in the Army and Navy, and the 
others find a worthwhile thing to know, 
Miss Brown, head of the 


Economics 


just in case. 
Home Department, declared, 
“Cooking is both a necessity and a pleas- 
ure.” 

The PAHS kitchen is immaculate, mod- 
ern, and convenient. It is divided into six 
unit kitchenettes, each unit complete with 
cabinet sink and range. The kitchen, which 
was installed in July, 1940, offers a strik- 
ing contrast to its predecessor, which con- 
tained one range, one sink and a line of 
desks having seats attached to the table. 
Each desk had a gas plate attached. Gas 
pipes loomed overhead. 

Most cooking studes had some experi- 
ence with “kneading the dough” (And who 
doesn’t?), but nevertheless funny anecdotes 
float out of the cooking room occasionally. 
Miss Brown recalls a girl who read the 
recipe, “8 teaspons of pepper” instead of 
¥g, and wondered why the sauce was black 


instead of white. She remembers the boy 


who forgot to put the baking powder in 
the biscuits and later dubbed them “drop 
Miss 
Peterson and Miss Pfeiffer, cooking teach- 


cookies” because “they dropped.” 


ers, are often amused by girls who insist 


that they are “steering the dough” and the 
ones who wail “My oven doesn’t want to 
light!” (“Did it tell you?” is the stock 
answer.) 

Spaghetti, and cheese and tomatoes, are 
favorites with the studes as far as cooking 
them goes. When asked if, being exposed 
to it so much, they get disgusted with 
food, the teachers replied, “Only when we 
fry.” Very few accidents occur during 
cooking classes, they said. 

“Anyone can cook well if they put their 
mind to it,” the cooking teachers asserted. 

The high spot of the year, according to 
Miss Brown, is ice cream day. Each group 
makes a freezer full of ice cream, in any 
flavor from vanilla to banana and after- 
wards is catitled to lap it up. 

The Periscope 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


7 + ££ 
ALCO VILLAINS FIND FAD 


“Squirt!” “Squirt!” No, it’s not the 
drink that “gives you go.” It’s the villains 
of Allegany with their little water tubes, 
which when pressed, let loose a lively stream 
of H2O. Observe some of these tubes in 
the hands of the villains. 

The most hated of these culprits is the 
one who cuts loose a spray on some damsel’s 
fair hair and causes it to lose that “fetch- 
ing” curl. 

Another unpopular character is the one 
who is not satisfied with a small water 
tube. 


is detected. Probably the only reason he 


Upon close observation, a syringe 


does not carry a fire hose is that Mr. Curry 
might discover it before it could be used. 
However, it would be more effective, but 
try to tell that to the girl who was just 
drowned with a shot from the syringe. 
Oh! Oh! 


down the hall. Something must be wrong. 


Look at this fellow coming 


The cork has come out of the squirt gun 
and he now has a pocket full of water. 
Too bad, particularly when he was just 
about to surprise his favorite teacher. 
What’s going on further down the cor- 
It looks 
One fellow, using two tubes, is 
odds. 


here comes a friend to his 


ridor? like a real live water 
battle. 
battling against hopeless But wait, 
rescue. He 
doesn’t have a tube, but that doesn’t stop 
him. He’s ripping the fire extinguisher 
off the wall. What a fight! The enemy 
is on the run and another fad has ended 
at Alco. 
Alcohi Mirror 


Cumberland, Md. 
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LEMENTARY school children who 

work on school newspapers most cer- 

tainly learn the proper and modern 
methods of journalism,” said Mrs. Eliza- 
beth L. Sheffield, past president of the Ele- 
mentary Press Association of Chicago and 
at present eighth grade teacher at Kozmin- 
ski School in Chicago, IIl., in an interview 
recently. 

“All the work is done by the children 
under the guidance of sponsors who train 
them to write the material and set it up 
“In 


an elementary school paper you may find 


in journalistic style,” she continued. 


an interview with some important person 
who is interested in the school, or an in- 
terview with one of the school’s local celeb- 
rities. 

“And you'll find a section for little folks 
—third graders and under. Sports are in- 
cluded, as well as poems, stories, jokes and 
editorials, which are contributed by students 
in the upper grades.” 

Mrs. Sheffield enthusiastically told how 
the children learn about writing through 
their school-paper experience. They enjoy 
writing because, like most adults, they know 
that if their contributions are accepted, they 
will be printed, and they endeavor to write 
their best. 


——— are three types of set-up, the 
teacher explained—planograph, mim- 
eograph, and printed. The planograph is 
a photograph of the original set-up, and 
this work is done by an offset printer. 

Mimeograph work is done either by the 
school clerk, the sponsor, or a member of 
the local PTA. Some schools produce their 
mimeograph papers in colors, in a very at- 
tractive manner. 

Printed work, of course, is done by a 
regular printer, she continued. The chil- 
dren receive a galley-proof and they set up 
their own dummy. 

“Children make their own drawings and 
cut their own linoleum blocks for print pa- 
pers. Original drawings are used in plano- 
graph and mimeograph set-ups. Each pa- 
per has a regular masthead. This produc- 
tion work is done by sixth, seventh, or 
eighth grade students, depending upon 
which is considered the upper grade in a 
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A Brief Story of the Elementary School Press 


By JEANNE CUNNINGHAM 


Chicago, Illinois 


locality. In junior high school, sixth grade 
pupils might handle it; in the south seventh 
grade is the highest in grammar school,” 


Mrs. Sheffield said. 


Such school papers sell from two cents 
to five cents an issue. They contain adver- 
tisements solicited from neighborhood stores. 


HE teacher believes that the procedure 

of production and distribution develops 
a kind of business ability. All children 
cannot write or draw, but in a class of 
forty she usually finds something for each 
child to do. For instance with proper or- 
ganization of business forces, 1000 copies 
can be distributed in about a half hour, if 
children have certain rooms on one floor to 
visit. Others learn to handle money when 
they collect the fee charged. 


“Some teachers disagree with me, but I 
have found from experience that the chil- 
dren who enjoy this journalistic training 
in elementary school, receive better grades 
in English when they go to high school,” 
remarked Mrs. Sheffield, who is a national 
authority on elementary school press work. 
She sponsors the Kozminski Ace, a printed 
publication issued by her school, which has 
won first place and Medalist honor since 
1937, an excellent example of her knowl- 
edge on the subject of the elementary 
school press. 


“Such training arouses the students’ am- 
bitions to be reporters or writers, an in- 
terest they probably would not have known 
they had otherwise. They very often fol- 
low journalism as their life work. 

“One of my boys who had been inter- 
ected in the Kozminski Ace from fourth 
grade up, went to the University of Illinois 
for a journalism course after completing 


high school. 

“Another student was the editor of the 
Hyde Park Weekly last year,” she said 
proudly. 


“The Elementary Press Association of 
Chicago was founded in the spring of 1935. 
At that time,” Mrs. Sheffield continued, 
half-dozen 
papers being published. When war was de- 
clared in 1941 there were about 200, but 
with the shortage of paper and labor, many 


“there were about a school 









publications were suspended for the dura- 
tion. However, with the return of paper 
and printers, members of the EPAC hope 
there will be even more such publications 


in the city schools.” 


N exhibit of elementary school publi- 

cations, printed, planographed, and 
mimeographed, is held each May in the 
public library, Michigan Avenue and Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, the instructor ex- 
plained. Only sponsors attend, to acquaint 
It is 
proving satisfactory because teachers who 


themselves with other publications. 


know nothing about such newspapers, learn 
how to proceed. The organization has 
speakers, as well as open discussions and 
question boxes, the teacher continued. At 
one time contests were held and awards 
given for the best newspapers in each of 
the three classifications. But it was felt 
that such contests were not quite fair be- 
cause some sections of the city did not 
have such high standards of production as 


those in more fortunate communities. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion was the inspiration for the Chicago or- 
ganization, Mrs. Sheffield said. A conven- 
tion is held each March in New York, and 
sponsors and staff members attend from all 
over the United States. Newspapers are 
submitted and Mrs. Sheffield has been one 
of the judges of the elementary papers for 
the last ten years. For many years she has 
been associate editor of the School Press 
Review, the publication of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. This organi- 
zation reviews newspapers, magazines, and 
yearbooks of junior high schools and regu- 
lar high schools as well as elementary 
schools. 

“Journalism students today are receiving 
excellent training beginning with elemen- 
tary school days, right through college 
years,” Mrs. Sheffield 


“Their foundations of knowledge are broad 


said in closing. 


and substantial and journalism in the future 
cannot be considered a profession that like 
Topsy, ‘just growed.’ Such training should 
be important in the development of free 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Eleven 


Newspaper in Stone 


(Continued from Page 3) 


been restored and represent the best ex- 
amples (though the country is covered 
whereas Chichen Itza is larger and has 
three sections showing the temples of the 
Mayas and in the later decades the in- 
fusion of the Aztecs from the greater 
Mexican area. 

In the highlands of Guatemala around 
Chichicastenango are found other Maya 
descendents. They, too, are calm and go 
about their work little perturbed by those 
around them. Their colorful markets, the 
amazing packs they carry on their backs 
from market to market, their unusual cos- 
tumes, and their half pagan religion with 
their mountain shrines—display a__pic- 
turesque way of living. They speak their 
own language—there is a Maya language 
today. 

These marvelous newspapers in stone, 
sometimes in color, stand today ready to 
be read by someone who may some time 
discover a “Rosetta Stone” which will re- 
veal the secret of their substantial pages. 
(Scientists are using the book of a priest 
published in the sixteenth century.) 

Tramping through these ancient files, one 
appreciates the tenacity with which these 
early carvers of publicity applied them- 
selves to their rigorous tasks of putting 
out the stone periodical. 


An Unusual Publication 
(Continued from Page 2) 


low this custom with a graduating class 
numbering eight hundred to one thousand 
would mean many more pages. 

It is true that following attendance at 
a convention, some of the delegates return 
to school, determined to have a regular 
newspaper and a yearbook; but when they 
face all of the problems involved and when 
they find that the rest of the staff does not 
agree with them, they accept the Cannon 


as it is. 


A SCHOOL publication can be origi- 


nal; it does not need to follow a 


fixed pattern. It is not just the size of the 
newspaper or yearbook that counts; rather, 
it is how carefully it is edited. As long 
as it upholds the best interests of the school 
and as long as it meets the needs of the 


student body, it is accomplishing its purpose. 


Twelve 


ATCP Convention Programs 


Thursday, March 21 

1:30—CSPA GENERAL MEETING. 

2:30—Field trip of journalism plant. 

4:30—Clinics offered by the CSPA. 

6:30—Open House at Hotel Taft—ATCP headquarters 
Friday, March 22 

10:30—CSPA GENERAL MEETING. 


12:30—Luncheon period open to delegates. 
Advisers will attend Advisers’ Luncheon. 
1:30—John Allen and King Rogers Clinics—appointments for clinic should 
be made Thursday with executive secretary. 
2:15—Speaker—CSPA Judge 
“What Constitutes a Medalist”. 
3:00—Speaker—Adviser of Stroud Carrier, East Stroudsburg, Pa., 1945 Ty- 
pography Winner 
“Preparing Copy for the Printer”. 
3:30—Speaker—Adviser The Log, Salem, Mass. 
“Business and Financial Management of a Publication”. 
4:00—Speaker—Adviser of State Signal, Trenton, N. J., 1945 Editorial 
Winner 
“Editorial Policy”. 
4:30—CSPA GENERAL MEETING. 
Saturday, March 23 
9:30—Student Open Discussion 
State Signal, 1945 Medalist Winner, Host 
Topic—“The Greatest Problem Our Publication Had to Meet in 
1945”. 
11:30—Business Meeting. 
Gladys Lavin, Executive Secretary, presiding. 

12:30—CSPA Banquet—Hotel Astor. 

The 1946 ATCP program has been arranged to cover the various phases of 
publication work. Delegates will have an opportunity to hear the advisers of suc- 
cessful publications in typography, management, and editorial policy. Contestants 
will be anxious to hear a CSPA judge discuss the winning features of a Medalist. 
On Saturday, The State Signal of Trenton, N. J., the 1945 “Medalist Winner”, 
will be the host; the attending delegates at a student discussion period at the 
Hotel Astor, at which time individual problems can be discussed. The time of 
the CSPA general meetings has been left open to enable delegates to enjoy the 
feature speakers of the convention. The famed clinics of John Allen and King 
Rogers are scheduled for Friday at 1:30. Arrangements will be made to enable 
delegates to discuss their publications with these clinic specialists. 

Downtown headquarters will be at the Hotel Taft. In accordance with the 
request of the delegates at the last meeting arrangements for housing to enable 
out-of-town groups to be located at the same hotel have been made at the Taft 
Hotel, Seventh Avenue and Fiftieth Street. Delegates are to make their reserva- 
tions directly with the hotel management at the earliest date to guarantee ac- 
commodations. There is no obligation to do so if other arrangements are desired. 
For delegates planning to stay at the Taft, an informal get-together, Thursday 
evening at the Taft, will give delegates a chance to become acquainted at the 
beginning of the convention. 

The first post-war convention has all the marks of the best and largest gather- 
ing in our history. Don’t forget copies of your publications for clinics and ex- 
changes! See you at the Convention. 
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ers. Why not run a column of such errors 
instead of the old-hat jokes? Who reads 
long book reviews, or music or movie criti- 
cism? The professional writers handle that 
about as well in other publications. If you 
must run them, make them short. And 
alumni news? The alumni are nice people, 
but they have had their day. If they want 
to keep track of each other, they will, with- 
out the paper of their Alma Mater. Who 
cares if John Applejack of the class of ’24 
is working in Philadelphia? If they do 
something famous, get an interview or a 
letter and let them tell the story. 


NOTHER charge to be laid at the 

door of the paper is that of dullness 
of appearance. The type question is left 
in the hands of the printer, and he takes 
the path of least resistance. Let the stu- 
dents study type and work out an arresting 
page. 

Cuts are desirable, but whether an over- 
bold black linoleum block is preferable to 
tidy type stretches is a moot question, and 
scrawled cartoons are a mark of genius too 
tightly budded. 

There’s nothing bad about a mimeo- 
graphed paper; indeed, it may be quite 
good. Its format is not preclusive to good 
techniques. Too many papers of this kind 
trade on the format as an excuse for in- 
different writing, too-informal content, and 
editorial errors. 

All of this is by way of saying that the 
school publication has a source of informa- 
tion available to no other publication; it has 
a commonly interested audience; it has an 
individual problem. To trade upon other 
If there is a 
community paper, the school press has no 
business writing news stories about the 


fields is unfair competition. 


UNO; if some phase of the subject elicits 
correspondence or editorial comment in di- 
rect connection with student-interest, well 
and good. Otherwise, let it alone. Already 
only about twenty-five per cent of the news 
and feature sources of the school are being 
tapped; the rest, ignored. Not to give a 
complete picture and to fall short of first 
devotion to one’s own school is dereliction 
of duty. 


ASTLY, lo, the poor advertiser! There 
are papers which deal honestly with 
their advertisers, providing student patron- 
age to them and providing good bargains 
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What’s Wrong With This Picture? 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


for their readers. Other papers follow the 
universal cheap demand of “something for 
nothing.” It’s time to stop this “buy a 
magazine and help me through college”, to 
begin to show why the purchase of the 
magazine is desirable to the buyer. Stu- 
dents spend money; help your advertisers 
to get their share and your readers to get 
their money’s worth. Then, if there are 
any “compliments” in the ads, they go to 
the subscribers and don’t have to be printed. 
From the above one might conclude that 
the writer doesn’t much favor school pub- 
lications. On the contrary, he believes in 
them heartily and deplores only that they 
do themselves less than merited justice. 


Editorials . . . Choice 
(Continued from Page 8) 


sharpened ax is standing in the very forest 
of the world. 
Tulsa School Life 
Tulsa High Schools 
Tulsa, Okla. 
7 = F 
WITH YOUTH, THE DECISION: 


The last bullet has found its mark; the 
last machine gun has beaten out its steady 
tattoo of death; the last atomic bomb has 
hurled a city into oblivion. Peace has come 
Yet what does the 
peace mean to the youth of America? 


again to the earth. 


Does peace mean a world of tolerance 
and of regard for human rights, a world 
for which endless rows of small neat graves 


Or does it 


mean a world of bigotry and distrust, a 


were not too great a price? 


world ready to fall prey to malicious lies 
aimed at dividing nation against nation 
and race against race? Such a world can 
lead only to World War III and the com- 
plete destruction of man and his entire 
civilization; for with the atomic bomb, 
there can be no other way. Once its might 
is unleashed upon the world, whole coun- 
tries will collapse like falling toy blocks. 
And there will be no second chance. 

The decision now lies with us. We must 
see that peace to us is not an empty phrase. 
We must see that peace means more than 
Peace 
must be more than nylon stocks and a date 


streamlined cars and sirloin steaks. 


for the senior prom. Peace must be the 
dawn of a better and brighter world. We 





must fight against intolerance and injus- 


tice to make peace everlasting. We must 
champion economic security to do our share 
for posterity. We must support interna- 
tional cooperation to prevent catastrophe 
from engulfing the world. We, in our 
daily lives, must show consideration for 
our fellow men and interest in their well- 
being to help spread the ideals and prin- 
ciples of universal. brotherhood. 

In our hands is the future of the world. 
How we think and act today will affect 
With such re- 
sponsibility upon us, we will not fail. We 
can not! 


generations yet unborn. 


The Walton Log 
Walton High School 
New York, N. Y. 
ald te 
RADAR SPECIAL TO LUNA 

Man is no longer earthbound! With the 
long finger of radar he has reached out and 
touched the moon. 

But always man has been confined to ob- 
serving the universe, mapping it, determin- 
ing what it is made of—he has been like 
an intelligent goldfish staring out of its 
bowl at the great outside—able to see it 
and td a degree understand it, but always 
held in, trapped behind the glass. 

True, penetrating the “glass” is but a 
small beginning. The bouncing of radar 
waves off the moon may not seem to be an 
important feat in itself, but it is symbolic 
of man’s constant yearning to spread his 
influence always a little farther—across the 
barriers of mountains, rivers, oceans, and 
Antarctic ice, and now across the barrier 
of space. 

Tired of hugging the ground, the human 
race took to the air; the next logical step 
is to take to the planets. “All aboard for 
Luna City and points up! Last call!” 

Tulsa School Life 
Tulsa High Schools 
Tulsa, Okla. 


A Brief Story 
(Continued from Page 11) 


press which is so important to the peace 
of the world today.” 

Mrs. Sheffield holds an M.S. degree from 
the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University. Besides following her 
teaching profession, she is a successful free 
lance writer, lecturer and world-wide trav- 
eler. Her energy is the perennial wonder 
of all who know her, and her enthusiasm 


is always refreshing and pleasant. 
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Slides May Shift Learning Into High 


(Continued from page 7) 


may seem enough. With use, you will learn 
that needless slipping of mats out of their 
envelopes to read what the mats contain 
would be eliminated with typing the con- 
tents on the outside. You say that would 
be too much trouble? Try using a carbon 
paper over the envelope as you type on the 
cellophane. Then all will be done with one 
typing—and with no additional work. 

When the mat is typed, it is slipped into 
its own “jacket”, ready to be filed until it 
will be needed. The teacher may decide 
which side of the envelope or jacket he 
wishes to have open. For some people, 
maybe the top would be most convenient. 
The author prefers the right hand side 
open; top, left hand and bottom, sealed. 
It just seems more convenient for sliding 
the contents out at projection time. Then, 
too, when some student carries the tray for 
the teacher, no slides and no mats tumble 
out of the envelopes if the tray is acciden- 
tally tipped. The open side against the 
box is more or less an insurance against 
such an accident. 

Index—Whether the “A-B-C” variety is 
used or whether topics, filed alphabetically, 
will be the system of keeping order among 
the mats is up to the teacher. The second 
system permits more expansion. For ex- 
ample, one of the index tabs may read 
thus: “Copyreading.” Envelopes follow- 
ing this tab will include not only the sym- 
bols but various drill exercises, showing the 
correct and incorrect use of the marks. 
There could be still other mats that would 
represent a reporter’s copy much in need 
of copyreading marks before the story goes 
to the printer. Each topic would be treated 
similarly. 

Stickers—These are optional. In a short 
time, a teacher will learn how to insert 
slides quickly and correctly for projection. 


For convenience, a star or other sticker may 


be fastened to say what would be the upper 


right hand corner when the slide was in the 
projector. If a sticker is used, it should 
be of a different color than the binding. 

Miscellaneous — projector, screen, chalk 
and darkening device. 


OUR school, it is assumed, already 
has the projector and the chalk as 
well as some curtains or other devices for 
darkening your classroom. If not, then the 
staff has an A-l project to finance the pur- 


Fourteen 


chasing of these items which will soon be- 
come as necessary as pencil and paper in 
your daily work. 

If you possess a beaded screen, your 
slides to be used for discussion only will 
show to perfection. If you do not have 
such a screen, no concern should be felt. 
A plain surface—either plaster or white 
paint—will make an excellent screen. When 
it comes to drill exercises, you'll want your 
blackboard anyway! 

Project, for example, drill exercises on 
punctuation or copyreading directly on the 
blackboard. Then student after student, 
or row after row as the instructor desires, 
will go to the board to write in the correct 
symbol or mark. White chalk will do, if 
enough pressure is exerted, but yellow chalk 
shows up better. After corrections are made 
and discussed, chalk marks may be erased 
and the same exercise repeated. 

This type of board work may well be de- 
veloped into a game—with one side of the 
room serving as opponents of the other side. 


— that the equipment has been out- 
lined, where does the teacher get the 
material for the slides? By making a few 
slides each week, he will amass a wealth 
First, the 


use of a “fine tooth comb” run through 


of material in “no time flat.” 


the course of study will provide the core 
topics. To be specific, the nucleus of an 
ever-growing set of slides will, of necessity, 
include the lead, its parts, variety in intro- 
ducing the story; good and poor headlines, 
and so on. 

These and allied topics, which may be 
expanded by consulting any good text 
books, and drill exercises may be built up 
by the students—yes, by the students! It 
is assumed that reporters on every school 
paper keep carbon copies of all the copy 
submitted for publication. The instructor, 
by going through these carbons, will un- 
earth errors that are actual, not mythical, 
with the current staff. There will be more 
than enough errors in spelling, grammar 
and punctuation to keep teacher going. Be- 
cause a “temporary” filing system was set 
up with hinged covers, errors as they are 
made may be ironed out. 

Such errors may be chosen verbatim, un- 
less there may be some “telltale” names 
that would reveal the source of the error 
and cause the student-reporter some em- 


barrassment. In that case, the teacher can 
revamp the “quotation” so that clues of 
authorship are eliminated. 

Because slides of this type focus the at- 
tention of every student in the class on 
the same word or punctuation mark at the 
same time, the author of this article has 
found that these slides are a more effective 
means of instruction than any set of prac- 
tice pads or textbooks examined to date. 
Because the students like the method im- 
mensely, they prefer this type of instruc- 
tion to reading so many pages in a given 
book. 

In short, if wartime experience of Uncle 
Sam proved the value of visual education, 
these slides offer the postwar teacher a 
gateway to vitalizing schoolroom procedure 
that will make the school paper more fun 
than ever. 


Jap Relic Exhibit 

War relics of Japanese origin, dating 
from the year 900 through World War II, 
will be displayed at City College, February 
18, in the Trophy Room, under the au- 
spices of the United States Marine Corps, 
Northeastern Recruiting Division. 

Six United States Marines will guard 
the display of Samuri swords, pistols, rifles, 
Some of the Marines 
had a personal hand in apprehending parts 
of the display. Also in the exhibit will be 
modern, small caliber firearms. 

The exhibit will also be shown at the Bal- 
and Southern High 


spears, and sabres. 


timore Polytechnic 
Schools. 
The Collegian 
City College 


Baltimore, Md. 


«Great Incentive’”’ 
On behalf of the 1945 Maldonian staff 


who are scattered in many schools and in 
the service, I do want you to know how 
proud we all are to win another Medalist 
Award for Malden High School. We also 
received the Victory Star Certificate which 
we are equally pleased to have won. 

I do feel that Columbia’s contests are a 
great incentive for better work on the part 
of the staff. Not only does the next year’s 
staff benefit, but the entire high school does. 
—M. E. H., Mass. 


Be sure to attend Twenty-second Annual 


Convention y 4g 4 March 21, 22, 23. 
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Bridge House Horrors 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Acting Dean, School of Journalism 


Syracuse University 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


OME Americans declared war on 
Japan before Pearl Harbor. Most 
of them were newspapermen on the 

West Coast or in the Far East. Among 
them none spoke with greater force or au- 
thority than John B. Powell, and none was 
more hated by Japan. 

When Powell went to the Orient in 1917, 
he thought he was just taking a trip. He 
already had worked on several newspapers 
and had taught journalism at the University 
of Missouri. He planned to settle down 
as soon as he returned. 

He did settle down, but he did not re- 
turn. He soon was editing and publishing 
the China Weekly Review and covering the 
Far East for American and British news- 
papers. Fearless and forceful, he spoke 
up, telling vividly what he saw. 

Powell had adventures—the “incident of 
But he 
was in China to interpret the civil war, not 
to pose as a glamour boy. 


the Blue Express,” for example. 


He was there 
to find the truth and to report uncolored 
yet colorfully. 

Japan’s invasion of Manchuria convinced 
him that World War II had begun. From 
that day on he warned of the descending 
shadow of the Rising Sun on China. He 
visited Japan, crossed Siberia, examined the 
Philippines, but most of all warned of 
Japan. . 

Finally the Japanese had their chance. 
They threw him into the Bridge House, 
other efforts of liquidating him having 
failed. There he barely survived the pri- 
vations and brutalities of Japanese soldiers. 

Repatriated on the Grisholm in 1942, he 
spent almost three years in a hospital. Now 
he hopes to walk again. Meanwhile, his 
book should stir all to the realization that 
democracy in the Far East must become 
more than a word—if peace is to endure. 

ee 


Brave men won World War II. Some 
fought in foxholes, some in tanks, some in 
submarines, some in planes. Others fought 
in factories and laboratories. Among the 


bravest were our war correspondents. 


Some of these newsmen were heroes. J. 
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C. Oestreicher tells about them in “The 
World Is Their Beat.” INS foreign di- 
rector, he pictures them as lively and lov- 
able men, very human, invincible in the 
quest of news. 

Take Lee Van Atta, for example. Cred- 
ited with 107 combat missions, he partici- 
pated in sixteen airborne or amphibions op- 
erations. Luck was with him, but not with 
some whose lives were snuffed out as they 
covered their beats. 

War correspondents had other troubles 
besides the enemies’ attacks. There were 
the censors to put up with. Communica- 
tions frequently were snarled. Then, too, 
life at the front wasn’t like that at the 
Hotel Waldorf. 

Yes, add this book to your high school 
library shelves. It’s good reading and it’s 
It suggests that we should have 
a tremendous respect for these men who 
aren’t counting points while they’re still on 


the job. 


reliable. 


* * * 


Want to take a quick look at fourteen 
press and radio commentators? If so, 
breeze through “Molders of Public Opin- 
ion.” Edited by David Bulman, it presents 
the views of fourteen writers. 

Who are included? Here’s the list: 
Heatter, Kaltenborn, Lippmann, 
Lawrence, Mallon, Kennedy, Pegler, So- 
kolsky, Swing, Pearson, Welles (Sumner), 
Winchell, and Dorothy Thompson. 

Little attempt is made to present a com- 
plete story of their careers. 
much social evaluation. 


Lewis, 


Nor is there 
Written somewhat 
casually, it deserves casual consideration— 
the fate of most quickies. 

“o's 


“My Wayward Parent” is a daughter’s 
tribute to her father. Elizabeth Cobb tries 
to portray her father, Irvin S. Cobb, as she 
saw and knew him. This she does sincerely 
and conscientiously, but not with her fath- 
er’s touch. 


Still student journalists will enjoy this 
book. It may spur them to re-read Cobb’s 
stories or “Exit Laughing.” Certainly it 


should impel them to admire Cobb as a 


humorist who at times found life anything 
but funny. 

Like many a newspaperman, Cobb moved 
about. He left Kentucky to work in New 
York City and lived there and in Yonkers. 
He was a foreign correspondent in World 
War I. And he took his fling at Holly- 
wood. 

Many teachers today have read Cobb’s 
stories, seen him in movies. But a new 
generation needs to make his acquaintance. 
“My Wayward Parent” is an introduction 
that many teen-agers will enjoy. 

x * * 


Once in a while a newspaper publisher 
wakes up and remembers that there are 
teen-agers. He discovers the fact that not 
all of them drool over Van Johnson or 
Betty Grable twenty-four hours a day. In 
fact some read more than the comics in 
newspapers; and even if they don’t, they 
should! 

This happened in the New York Times 
a while back. A series of informative talks 
were arranged for teachers and students in 
New York City schools. Top men on the 
Times took time to tell how the New York 
Times is made and how it serves the nation 
and is perhaps its greatest newspaper. 

Luckily, these talks have been edited and 
published. “The Newspaper, Its Making 
and Meaning” will not make a good text- 
book. Why should it? Yet it is one of 
the books that should be on collateral read- 
ing lists of high school, junior college, and 
university lower division courses in jour- 
nalism. 

True, this book could have been better. 
But publishers out to enlighten teen-agers 
seldom consult experts on the school press. 
Nor do they welcome the opportunity to 
develop long-range programs with both pro- 
motional and educational values. Even so, 
this little book should be in the school 
library. 

*x* * * 

Some educators won’t like “Democratic 
Education.” If they are the defenders of 
academic feudalism, they won’t like it. If 
they believe that higher education should 
look to the past instead of the future, they 
won’t like it. 

Not all universities are alike, Benjamin 
Fine points out. Education editor of the 
New York Times, he knows whereof he 
speaks. Moreover, his evidence and con- 
clusions should interest those who have at- 
tended college—or will. 

First, he describes the origin and growth 
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of colleges in the United States. Then he 
notes differences in educational philosophy. 
Finally, he urges democratic—not aristo- 
cratic—education with opportunities for all. 


Somehow many of us have the notion 
that the University of Chicago is the most 
progressive university in the nation. It is 


And what Mr. Fine 


says to substantiate this view is worth find- 


nothing of the sort. 


ing out. 
a 
Sometimes an adviser has a special thrill. 
He encounters a student who could become 
a brilliant newspaperman. He encourages 
the student to train for such a career in 
college. But he later learns that the student 


is selling real estate. 


What happened? 
was wrong. Perhaps he forgot to tell this 


Perhaps the adviser 


student which college to attend. Anyhow 
it’s a fact that there are marked differ- 
ences in university programs of professional 
training for journalism. 


Education for journalism is here to stay. 
Professor Sutton makes this apparent in 
“Education for Journalism in the United 
States from its Beginning to 1940.” Based 
on through research, his able analysis is 
authoritative and convincing. 

One of the points he makes clear is this: 
too many colleges offer so-called profes- 
Actually 
these schools don’t have the equipment, fa- 
And _pub- 


lication advisers should be aware of this. 


sional training in journalism. 


cilities, or personnel desirable. 


Standards of journalism education are 
rising, he reports. Newspapermen and edu- 
cators are cooperating to develop accredit- 
ing plans. Thus, high school students can 
learn which schools are the best schools for 
professional education. 

Advisers who want to give sound guid- 
ance should read Professor Sutton’s report. 
You can’t tell students “any college will 
do.” Instead advisers should tell students 
the names of the accredited schools of jour- 
nalism near enough to attend. 

a 


Television isn’t simple so there are no 
simple books about it. The layman may 
as well realize that fact. Yet Captain 
William C. Eddy’s “Television, the Eyes 
of Tomorrow” is recent, reliable, and read- 
able. 

Reviewing the history and development 
of television, he observes that its beginnings 
were in the nineteenth century. Important 
developments, however, have been made 
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chiefly since World War I. And much re- 
mains to be done. 

Eddy describes the television camera and 
associated circuits. He deals with television 
transmission, receivers, lighting, the control 
room, the use of color, the use of film, stu- 
dio design, visual and special effects. 

Television can serve education as well as 
entertainment, he points out. He examines 
both economic and cultural aspects of tele- 
vision. He closes his book with “tall tales” 
and a glossary. It is a good book for your 
student journalists. 

* x 

Benjamin Franklin not only was a great 
statesman, but also a successful publisher. 
He made a name for himself as a news- 
paperman in both Massachusetts and Penn- 
Though he founded no chain, 
he did give financial aid to publishers in 
other colonies. 


sylvania. 


“A Benjamin Franklin Reader” presents 
an unusual collection of the written work 
of this versatile American. First, it reviews 
Franklin’s career as revealed by his auto- 
biography. Then it takes up his religious 
beliefs, life as an editor and publisher, pro- 
moter of the general welfare, practical 
scientist, colonial agent in London, and 


American minister to France. 


Commenting on the need for freedom of 
the press, Franklin wrote thus in the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, June 10, 1731, “Printers 
are educated to the belief that when men 
differ, both sides ought equally to have 
the advantage of being heard by the public, 
and that when truth and error have fair 
play, the former is always an overmatch for 
the latter.” 

Beginners in journalism can profit by 
Franklin’s record. With Washington and 
Jefferson, he is one of our great Americans 
of the nineteenth century. The school press 
library is incomplete without the material 
which “A Benjamin Franklin Reader” pro- 
vides. 

a 

High school journalism courses are dy- 
namic. They adapt to varying needs. They 
fit a variety of situations. That’s why cur- 
riculum makers find it difficult to capture 
them in courses of study. 

Among the better courses developed is 
that of Washington, D. C. Part IV in “A 
Guide to the Teaching of English, Grades 
7-12,” it is entitled “Elective Course in 


Journalism for the Senior High School.” 


Major topics for the first term are: the 


news story, interview, speech report, fea- 
tures, editorials, sports story, and headlines, 
one-third of the time being given to the 
first topic. 

Approximately half the time in the sec- 
ond semester is given advanced journalistic 
types—editorials, 
polls. 


reviews, columns, and 
Other topics include pictorial jour- 
nalism, printing, headlines, makeup, propa- 


ganda, staff organization, radio journalism, 


ethics, advertising, publicity, and manage- 


ment. 


The subcommittee developing the jour- 
nalism courses consisted of Miss Norma J. 
Kale, Dr. Regis L. Boyle, Madison W. Tig- 
ner. They were assisted by Miss Myrtle 
Bray, Mrs. Jeannette Kern, Robert D. 


Brinker. 


Journalism teachers will find this course 
useful, although not so complete as it 
might be. The truth is, of course, that every 
course should be adapted to local needs. 
That’s what has been done in Washington, 
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Books reviewed in this issue include: 

MY TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN CHINA. 
By John B. Powell. New York: 
1945. 436 pp. $3.50. 

THE WORLD IS MY BEAT. By J. C. 
Oestreicher. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
1945. 254 pp. $2.50. 


MOLDERS OF OPINION. Edited by David 
Milwaukee: 1945. 166 pp. 


Macmillan. 


Bulman. Bruce. 


$1.75. 

MY WAYWARD PARENT. By Elisabeth 
Cobb. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1945. 255 
pp. $2.50. 

THE NEWSPAPER, ITS MAKING AND 
MEANING. By members of the staff of the 
New York Times. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Sons. 1945. 207 pp. $2. 

DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION. By Ben- 
jamin Fine. New York: Crowell. 1945. 251 
pp. $2.50. 

EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM _ IN 
THE UNITED STATES FROM ITS BE. 
GINNING TO 1940. By Albert A. Sutton. 
Evanston: Northwestern University. 1945. 148 
pp. 

TELEVISION, THE EYES OF TOMOR- 
ROW. By William C. Eddy. New York: 


Prentice-Hall. 1945. 330 pp. $3.75. 

A BENJAMIN FRANKLIN READER 
Edited by Nathan G. Goodman. New York: 
Crowell. 1945. 818 pp. $3.50. 

ELECTIVE COURSES IN JOURNALISM. 

Public Schools of the District of 
1945. 49 pp. 


Washington: 
Columbia. 


Be sure to attend Twenty-second Annual 
Convention y 4 4 March 21, 22, 23. 
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Twenty-Second Annual Convention 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association | 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, March 21, 22, 23, 1946 | 


V Nationally known speakers at general meetings; Thursday afternoon—Turner Catledge, assis- 
tant managing editor, New York Times, and Erwin D. Canham, editor, Christian Science Monitor ; 
Friday morning—William E. Haskell, assistant to the president, New York Herald Tribune, and Col. 
Hans C. Adamson, radio writer. 

V Sectional meetings for elementary, junior high, senior high, teachers colleges, private schools, 
Catholic schools. Advisers to school publications and experts from metropolitan dailies will have 
much helpful advice. 


V Enlarged program of clinics for newspapers and magazines, printed and duplicated. Special | 
| 





clinic for advisers. Bring samples of your publication and specific questions on your problems. 
Thursday and Saturday. 


V Student-led round table meetings. Friday afternoon. | 
V Convention Luncheon—Hotel Astor, Saturday, 12:30 p. m. Special speakers and announce- 
ments of awards for special contests. 


Late registrants report to lobby of McMillin Theatre, 116th Street and Broadway. 


Charles F. Troxell, Acting Director 


202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 











If Yours Is a Magazine 
You Will Need 


The Primer of School Magazine Technique 


by JOHN J. SCOWCROFT 


. .- Outlines the basic principles governing the writing, publishing, and management of a student magazine. 





. . . Serves as an explanation of the items on which this type of publication is judged in the annual rating 
conducted by the Association. 


. . - Includes the Official Rating Sheets. 


Thirty-five Cents to Members—Fifty Cents to Non-Members 
Order from 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


New York 27, N. Y. 





202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 





New Printing 


CSPA STYLE BOOK 


More than 16,000 of these useful booklets 
have been sold to date. 


A new printing is off the press. 


Packed with valuable information and of 
convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a 
pencil and just about as handy to use. 


Fifteen cents to members 


Twenty-five cents to others 


On sale at Convention 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall New York 27, N. Y. 


Excellent 
For Class Use 


A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
pins as rewards for their staffs on the satisfactory 
performance of their work. 


cece 
Editors and staff members must secure the en- 


dorsement of their Advisers before these pins can 


be forwarded. 


The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver 
base because of war regulations and will be avail- 
able as long as the present supply lasts. 


Seventy-five cents to members 


Write to the CSPA Office 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 


Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


_ Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


_ An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 


$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 


Send Orders to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall 


Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 
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